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sorrow. Surely this ought not to be. Ask yourself,
I do beseech you, how far it is honourable for you
to lurk where you are, while your country is claim-
ing help from all her sons. If the advice you offered
to your Queen, thinking it helpful to the nation, was
not taken as it deserved to be, you ought not on that
account to be angry with your country or to desist
from seeking its safety. When Themistocles pro-
posed measures beneficial to the State, and Eury-
biades threatened to strike him unless he held his
peace, he answered, ' Strike, but hear.' Imitate
Themistocles/'

In accordance with that advice, Sidney went back
to Court in the autumn. He was at Leicester House
on the loth of October, when he wrote one of the
long letters to his brother Robert which has already
been mentioned. It was a very wise letter, full of
shrewd and kind remarks, showing his desire that
Robert should make good use of his opportunities
while studying and travelling abroad; but its earn-
estness and forced gaiety betrayed weariness. "I
write this to you," Philip said, " as one that, for myself,
have given over the delight in the world/' One of
the studies he urged Robert not to neglect was
music. " You will not believe what a want I find It
in my melancholy times."

It was by way of shaking off his melancholy, and
to please his sister, that Sidney spent much of his
time at Wilton in writing " The Countess of Pem-
broke's Arcadia," of which probably a considerable
portion was composed in the course of this summer.
" Here now have you, most dear and most worthy